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Having,  there forf%  obtained  h^lp  of  (iod,  1  continue  until 
this  day  witnessing*  both  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  oilier 
things  than  those  which  llie  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say. 
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D.  PAREUS,  ON  THE  ABRAHAMIC  COVENANT 


BREETEE — -fosdus  mtum. 

Why  Is  this  covenant,  evidently  mutual,  called  God\ 
r tenant  ? 

A.  1 .  Because  the  covenant  originated  in  the  free 
and  sovereign  grace  of  God. 

2.  Because  it  was  enforced  by  divine  authority ;  God 
being  the  first  and  principal  party  contracting,  and  wc 
the  second. 

3.  Because,  by  this  covenant,  we  are  made  parta¬ 
kers  of  God^s  rich  munificence,  [immensa  liberalitas,) 
^viiile  we  confer  nothing  upon  God — 

“  Ipse  dat^  nos  capimuSy  foederis  honA^ 

In  Moses^  account  of  this  covenant^  the  following  patf 
iiculars  are  to  be  noticed.  . 

I.  The  institution  of  circumcision,  and  how  it  tO 
be  administered.  Gen.  x.  10,  11.  II.  The  design  dna 
use  of  this  seal.  Ver.  12,  13.  III.  To  whom  ancfwheu 
it  ought  to  be  administered,  ver.  10,  12.  IV.  How 
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long  this  sacrament  was  to  continue  in  use.  ver.  13. 

The  penalty  by  which  it  was  enforced.  V.  14. 

I.  ixTRonrcTioy,  &c.  of  circumcision. 

Hoc  cst fccdus  ineuin^  quod  custodictis^  ut  cirtuihcida- 
tur,  c. 

Jehovi'.h,  the  glorious  Head  of  the  church,  instituted 
this  rite  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  the  gracious  and  promis¬ 
sory  contract  made  with  Abraham  and  his  seed.  They 
were  therefore  houi.d  to  observe  this  ordinance, 

1.  From  a  regard  for  the  authority  vvliich  enjoined 
it.  The  covenant,  and  the  seal  of  the  covenant,  vvere 
supported  by  the  same  authority.  “  Ut  tain  sancte 
incniincrint  ohscri'anduin  syinbolum  faideris^  quant  ferdus 

,  iusum,^^ 

2.  From  a  regard  for  the  connexion  thus  established 
between  the  covenant  and  its  appropriate  sign — a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  seal  involving  a  violation  of  the  covenant. 
“  Ucedus  tnevin  irrituin j'ceit/’*  ver.  14. 

This  seal  was  to  be  applied  to  all  the  males  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  family — “  pra'putiuin  corais  scu  meinbri  gcnctalis 
rcsccari  ul  hoc  fccdcris  symboluin  carni  suce  inipressum 
('ireuinzestarent,'^^ 

O 

This  accounts  for  the  sacramental  phraseology  em¬ 
ployed  in  relation  to  this  ordinance — circumcision  is 
called  a  covenant — so  the  pascal  lamb  ’is  called  the 
passover — so  also  in  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment — “  baptismvs  aquae  vocatur  ablutio  peccatorum 
jninis  4*  Tinuin  Kucha ristioe  vocantur  corpus  et  sanguis 
quarum  rcruin  svnt  sytnbola  :  quod  ornnes  or- 
thodoxi  patres  agnoveruntd’' — “  Kon  igitur  circunicisto 
prnpric  cst  ftedus^  srd  signum  fccdcris  :  quod  vnigo  diri- 
tnu^ ;  est  fjedvs  sacraincntalitcrd^ 
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II.  THK  DESIGN  AND  USE  OF  CIRCUMCISION. 

“  Eritque  signuia  pacti  inter  me^ 

The  declared  design  of  circumcision,  was  to  seal 
(jiod’s  covenant,  i.  e.  to  be  a  visible  confirmation  on 
the  part  of  God,  of  his  grace  pledged  in  the  covenant, 
unci  a  solemn  declaration  on  the  part  of  man,  that  he 
accepts  this  grace  by  faith,  and  binds  himself  to  the 
w^orship  and  service  of  God — Frimuin  ex  parte  Dei 
conjlrmantis  hoc  pignore  gratiam  snaiii  confeederatis : 
deinde  ex  parte  homimua  projitentiiiin  se  gratiam  Dei 
acciperc  Jide  ad  cultum  atque  obedientiam  obligare.^^ 

But  to  be  more  particular  : 

1.  The  first  use  of  circumcision  was  to  seal  God’^s 
gracious  promise  in  covenant  form.  Hence  the  apostle 
(  Uom  iv.  1 1,)  says  :  “  Abraham  received  the  sign  of 
circumcision  a  seal  of  the  righteousness  of  the  faith 
which  he  had  yet  being  uncircumcised.”  “  Usus  coin- 
munis  et  ^cnericus  hie  est^  sacramentorum,  omnibus 
sacramentis  conveniens.  Ideoque  de  circumcisione  hic‘ 
dicitur  de  toio  sacramentorum  genere  veruin  est,  omnia 
tnim  et  singula  tarn  Kovi  quam  veteris  Tesfamenti  sacj'a- 
menta  sunt  signa  foederis  fidelibus  gratiam  Dei  obsig- 
nantia.^^ 

2.  The  second  use  of  circumcision  was,  to  certify 
under  the  solemity  of  an  oath,  Abraham'* s  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  the  obligations  imposed  by  that  covenant — ‘‘  Ut 
esset  signutn  obligationurn  faderatonun^  sen  rcstlpula- 
tionis  Abrahami,  obligam  eum  4*  posteros^  ad  fdem  et 
obedientiam  foederis  Deo  proestandamy 

3.  The  third  use  of  circumcision  was,  to  represent 
'the  total  depravity  of  human  nature  ^conveyed  by  ordinary 
gmcraiion  from  parents  to  rhiUlrcn. — Erat  signum 
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representativum  corrupiionxs  naturalise  qua:  membra 
genitali  per  generalioneni  propagaiur,^' 

4.  The  fourth  use  of  circumcisioo  was,  to  certifxj 
faith  in  the  promised  seed  of  Abraham^  that  is,  Christ, 
in  whom  all  nations  were  to  be  blessed. — “  Signuin  pro* 
Jessionis  fidei  in  futurum  semen  Abrahami  quod  fuit 
Christus.^^ 

5.  The  fifth  use  of  circumcision  was,  to  distinguish  the 

seed  of  Abraham  from  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  and 
to  mark  than  as  belonging  to  his  church  and  covenaat.-**^ 
“  Qmo  posteri  Abrahami  separarentur  ab  aliis  gentibus 
incircumcisis.^^  * 

III*  TO  WHOM  AND  WHEN  THIS  ORDINANCE  WAS  TO  BE 

ADMINISTERED. 

“  Omnis  igitur  inasculus  natus  octo  dies, 

The  subjects  to  whom,  and  the  time  at  which  this 
seal  was  to  be  applied  were  both  clearly  specified  by 
the  Head  of  the  church. 

The  subjects — all  males  of  the  existing  family  of 
Abraham,  together  with  all  males  who  should  after¬ 
wards  according  to  the  provisions  of  that  covenant,  be 
counted  for  the  seed.  “  Omnes  masculi  familice  Ahra* 
liaini :  adulti  quidein  illico,  et  quoivls  deinceps  in  fa  mil* 
iam  Abrahami  aliqui  venirent :  infantes  vero  nati  m 
Ecclesia  octavo  die.  Omnes  praterea  vernas  servos 
pretio  emptos  etiam  altenigenae  jubet  circuncidi,  quia  om¬ 
nes  vult  esse  in  fadere,  quod  quidem  ex  parte  Dei  magni 
umoris  ac  bcnovolentia:  erat  argumcntuni.  Sic  cnim 
o'quo  jure  servos  ct  dominos  domi  natos  4*  adventitias 
hauler  is  gratia  dignahaivr  sine  prosopolepsia:  Abraliomum 
vero  et  posteros  heros  qfficii  sui  adtnonehal ,  nc  familice 
*'t  servonitn  salutem  negligercnt,  sed  et  has  frederis  do  -^ 
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Irina  dUiacnier  imbuios  ct  svtnbolo  initiates  Deo  consc*' 
era  rent. 

By  this  statute  the  males  only  were  to  be  circum¬ 
cised,  not  the  females  ;  quia  signi  hujus  fiemcllw  cupaces 
non  erant.^^  The  females  however,  were  in  view,  as 
represented  by  the  males  in  this  solemn  transaction,  and 
as  circumcised  in  them  ;  daughters  in  their  fathers, 
wives  in  their  husbands.  Females  are  embraced  in  the 

promise - “  Ero  Deus  luus  4*  seniinis  tui''' - hence 

Christ,  (Luke  16,)  calls  the  woman  who  had  been 
bound  by  Satan  18  years,  a  daughter  of  Abraham.  , 

Circumcision  was  to  be  administered  on  the  eighth 
day.  It  w’as  not  to  be  anticipated — God  thus  teaching, 
that  the  salvation  of  the  child,  in  case  of  its  decease  be¬ 
fore  that  time,  did  not  depend  on  the  sign  of  his  cove¬ 
nant  being  administered.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  w'as 
there  to  be  any  delay  beyond  the  day  specified  in  the 
words  of  the  institution — The  child  w  as  to  be  circum¬ 
cised  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the  mother  and 
the  child  permitted  it  to  be  done  with  propriety  find 
safety — “  Baptismus  igitnr  non  minus  quam  circumcisio 
infantibus  Ecclesice  conferri  debet :  tarn  faiiacllis  quam 
masculis  non  demum  octavo  die,  sed  etiam  citius  vcl 
serins  pro  ut  occasio  postulaverit.'^'* 

IV.  THE  DURATION  OF  THIS  SACRAMENT  IN  THE 
CHURCH,  IS  NEXT  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

Here  we  must  distinguish  between  the  covenant  and 
the  original  form  of  scaling  the  covenant.  “  Hoc  foedus 
durare  debeat  non  breve  aliquod  tempus  sed  in  perpetu- 
um.  Jndcei  liinc  urgent  circumcisionis  perpetuitatemy 
contra  Apostolus  circumcisiunem  vetat  sub  peena  amis- 
fionis  gratice  (Gal.  6.)  circumcisioni  abolike  in  regno 
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diristi  snccessit  baptisinus :  manet  iiihUominus  idcnr 
fwdus  et  eadetn  foederis  gratia  perpetuo,'*'* — “  Baptisams 
noster  eadern  signijicaiionem  ct  usutn  nunc  habet  queni 
olim  hahuii  circxuncisio  :  et  quod  olini  hahuerunt  Jiidcri 
in  circuincisione  id  nos  Christiajii  habemus  nunc  in  bap- 
tismo  neinpe  obsignatioicm  graiiiJF,  tessennn  professionis. 
dota/a  scperantcni  7ios  a  profanis  gentibus  alitnis  ab 
Kedesia  :  syinbolmn  qtioque  iniiiatoriinn  et  ingressus  in 
Ecclcsiam  externam,  J\'ovo  igitur  baptismi  sacramenio 
instituto  oportuit  cedere  vetus.^'*  “  Circunicisio  duraturu 
erat  usque  ad  Christum  ;  baptimus  nsque  ad  exlrtinutn 
Domini  adventum.^'^ 

^  .  THE  PENALTY  BY  WHICH  IT  WAS  ENFORCED. 

Excidetur  e  populo  “  Apparet  esse  legem, 

universaletn  non  ad  solos  infantes^  sed  ad  quosvis  per¬ 
tinent  em,^' 

“  De  genere  vero  pcenoe  queritur,  sanciatur  ne  corpo- 
ralis  4  capital  is,,  an  tantuin  exdusia  ex  populo  sua  ex- 
communicatio,^’^  Vid.  p.  1218. 

“  Conttmpius  sacramentorum  sit  contemptus  foederis  et 
Dei  ipsius ;  coqut  damnabilis  nee  civilitcr  ferendus  in 
t2ccleinad^  ^  X. 

[Wc  hope  the  unlearned  reader  will  excuse  the  lib¬ 
erty  of  Latin  quotation,  used  by  our  learned  correspon¬ 
dent,  in  the  preceding  valuable  extract  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  Reformer.] 
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No.  1. 


Historical  \oiiccs  of  ihc  RefunneJ  F rtsloiUrian  Church, 
in  the  Uniiecl  States,  from  J.  D,  1806,  till  A.  D.  1825. 

The  exiilbitiori  of  tlie  lortimonv  of  tliis  church,  in 
May,  IcOo,  was  a  measure  followc-'l  hy  propitious  con¬ 
sequences.  Bi'fore  this  period,  the  application  of 
Heforrnalion  prinriplvs,”  to  cxistinc;  circumstances, 
was,  in  some  cases,  unsettled.  This  document,  how¬ 
ever,  presented  the  interposition  of  Ecclesiastical  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  the  decisions  of  that  authority  being,  ob¬ 
viously,  In  accordance  with  the  known  principles  of 
the  church,  thev  were  readily  received,  and  submitted 
to  by  her  irierabcrs.  The  principles  of  the  church, 
now  settled  iu  their  application  to  practice,  and  a  defi-* 
nite  object  of  pursuit  being  set  before  all,  the  ministry 
was  active,  the  people  zealous,  and  self-derned,  their 
cause  succeeded,  both  in  the  removal  of  prejudices, 
founded  in  mistake,  amongst  other  communities,. and  in 
putting  to  silence  those  misrepresentations,  to  which 
party  spirit  has  recourse,  in  order  to  serve  a  temporary 
purpose  ;  as  well  as  ]n  the  accession  of  numbers.  The 
extension  of  the  induence  of  evangelical  doctrine,  in 
the  production  of  that  moral  order,  in  all  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  social  life,  w  hich  shall  issue  in  the  national  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  character  of  Mes¬ 
siah,  as  the  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  so  that 
al!  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  him/’  is  a  propo- 
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sal  worthy  of  the  gospel  of  God,  and  honourahle  to  the 
friends  of  that  gospel.  The  aim  of  it  is,  to  bring  all  the 
pursuits  of  lime  into  subordination  to  the  system  of 
grace,  in  preparing  man  for  the  blessedness  of  heaven. 
Tlie  Reformed  Presbyterian  church  is  distinguished 
from  other  branches  of  the  household  of  faith,  in  the 
means  which  she  adopts,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
this  end.  She  forbids  her  sons  that  civil  communion, 
in  political  honours  and  profits,  which  must  be  secured 
by  their  solemn  pledge  to  maintain  systems  that  refuse 
to  confess  the  Son  of  God,  and  that  reject  his  law,  as  the 
supreme  standard  of  national  policy.  A  pledge  to  such 
system,  they  deem  to  be  at  variance  with  a  confession 
of  their  Lord,  in  all  their  ways,  and  inconsistent  w  ith 
due  exertions  for  that  moral  change  w  hich  they  desire 
to  see  in  the  state  of  the  nations.  The  admission  of 
those,  to  the  highest  privileges  of  Zion,  who  give 
such  pledges  to  systems,  to  which  immortality  is  made 
essential,  is  likewise  a  peculiar  reason,  why  the  com¬ 
munion  of  this  church  is  not  more  intimate  with  sister 
communities.  She  urges,  however,  upon  her  mem¬ 
bers,  a  life  of  godliness,  of  order,  and  of  peace  ;  and  it 
is  to  their  credit,  that  they  have  never  been  found  in 
the  ranks  of  ttimultuous  faction.  The  reform  which 
they  seek  is  moral,  and  for  this  they  employ  moral 
means.  Their  testimony  presents  this  flefinite  object, 
and  since  the  exhibition  nf  that  document,  their  activity 
for  its  attainment,  has  been  more  concentrated,  than 

before  that  period. 

*  0 

In  the  course  of  three  years,  froQi  the  adoption  of 
their  testimony,  a  seminary  for  the  theological  instruc¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  ministry,  was  organized,  under 
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lljc  care  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Wjlie,  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  directed  by  a  board  of  superinlcDdaots.  The 
course  of  study  ordered,  was  extensive,  and  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  furnish  the  church  with  a  well  instructed  minis¬ 
try,  Four  years  were  required  for  its  completion, 
after  having  graduated  in  some  respectable  college  or 
university.  Whether  this  institution  shall  advance,  and 
be  a  well  of  living  waters  to  the  church,  or  whether 
its  streams  shall  be  dried  up,  must  in  a  great  measure, 
so  far  as  means  are  considered,  depend  upon  the  public 
spirit  and  liberality  of  that  people,  for  whose  benefit 
it  wjis  organized. 

In  the  same  space  of  time,  a  synod  was  likewise  insti¬ 
tuted,  and  under  it  three  presbyteries  organized,  for  the 
direction  of  local  ecclesiastical  concerns  ;  which,  from 
the  region  of  the  United  States  in  which  they  respec¬ 
tively  acted,  were  denominated,  the  Northern,  Middle, 
and  Southern  Presbyteries.  The  increase  of  ministers 
in  subsequent  years,  allowed,  and  the  state  of  the.  • 
church  required,  tlie  formation  of  other  presbyteries. 
There  are  at  present  five  under  the  direction  of  the 
synod,  wliich  is  now  a  representative  judicatory.  From 
incipient  arrangements  it  is  likely  that  in  a  very  short 
period,  the  number  of  Presbytcrici*  will  be  doubled, 
and  several  synods  farmed,  under  the  generctl  or  super¬ 
ior  syrioJ  of  the  Ileformcd  Presbyterian  church  in 
America. 


Vacancies  under  the  superintemlance  of  this  church 
are  increasing.  She  has  now  several  licenciates,  and  a 
considerable  number  cf  young  men,  of  respectable  pro¬ 
mise,  in  various  degrees  of  forwardness,  who  in  a  few 
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take  the  field,  under  the  banner  of  “  Reformation  Prin¬ 
ciples.”  Should  these,  as  we  trust  they  will,  combine, 
with  piety,  talent,  and  literature,  an  enlightened  and 
liberal  activity,  faitlifully  adhering  to,  and  applying 
the  geiierous  and  holy  princi|>les  of  their  system,  with¬ 
out  pretjumplion  or  ciitliusi«isin,  we  ma.y  anticipate 
very  important  moral  effects  upon  the  stt  te  of  society, 
at  no  distant  day.  The  history  of  the  last  eighteen 
years,  is  replete  with  encouragement  for  the  future. 
Perhaps  no  similar  period  of  our  history,  if  we  except 
.the  reorganization  of  the  church,  after  the  days  of 
bloody  persecution  ceased,  has  been  distinguished  by 
events  of  a  character  more  instructive. 

In  illustration  of  this  remark,  it  miglit  probably  be 
requisite  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  and  movements  of 
those  ecclesiastical  communities,  to  which  tide  church 
is  most  nearly  allied,  and  by  wliich,  of  course,  she  is 
most  likely  to  be  influenced  in  her  profession  and  prac¬ 
tice.  These  are,  doubtless,  to  be  found  in  the  great 
Presbyterian  family,  whose  members  have  assumed 
such  various  distinctive  names.  This  survey,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  make  at  present.  The 
movements  of  these  sister  communities  are  still  in  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  effects  of  their  {peculiar  principles  and 
policy,  are  not  yet  fully  developed.  Enough,  indeed, 
has  transpired,  in  the  course  of  events,  during  the  last 
eighteen  years,  to  justify  Reformed  Presbylorians,  in 
the  general  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  administration, 
wliich  they  have  pursued.  The  ineffectual  exertions 
of  sound  and  aide  men,  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  - 
under  the  general  assembly,  to  stop  the  progress  of 
fiangerous  errors  ;  the  entrance  of  the  same  errors  inte 
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venerable  citadel  of  the  llelormation,  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Dutch  churcli  ;  the  shakings  of  the  Associate  Re¬ 
formed  church,  and  the  termination  of  her  su[>reme 
judicatory,  assure  us  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  term  of  the  cliurch’s  communion,  is  a 
very  mistaken  one  ;  and  that  the  views  of  lier  unity, 
whicli  generally  obtain,  are  far  from  correct.  A  record 
of  tliese  events  is  due  to  the  memory  and  faithfulness 
of  those  l.itaers,  now  entered  into  their  rest,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  yield  the  ground  upon  which  they  stood,  in 
exchange  for  schemes,  however  well  meant,  which 
they  foresaw,  if  acted  upon,  must  produce  a  feehle  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  issue,  ultimately,  in  results  unpropi- 
tious  to  that  great  cause  with  which,  as  a  branch  of 
the  household  of  fiith,  the  Reformed  Presbyteium 
church  was  entrusted. 

The  prevalence  ot'tiie  opinion,  in  ecclesiastical  ad¬ 
ministrations,  that  all  should  be  admitted  to  the  full 
communion  of  the  church,  who,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
liberal  charity,  are  possessed  of  grace,  without  much 
regard  to  their  knowledge,  or  profession,  of  the  truths 
relating  to  the  doctrines  and  order  of  the  house  of  God, 
as  stated  in  sacred  Scripture,  and  in  the  symbols  of 
the  Protestant  churches,  ha«  been  productive  of  much 
evil.  To  this,  as  one  great  cause,  may  be  traced  those 
corruptions  and  convulsions  of  the  churches,  alluded  to 
above.  The  period  under  review,  has  been  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  extension  and  effects,  of  this  very  unwar¬ 
rantable  position  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  upon  the  minds 
of  respectable  and  good  men.  It  has  had  its  day  of 
triumph,  and  in  the  ruins  which  it  has  left,  and  is  still 
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efleclinj,  men  of  observation  will  find  reasons  snflicient 
to  justify  them  in  its  abandonment. 

The  events  of  these  years,  in  correspondence  with 
the  principles  of  God’s  word,  admonish  the  Reformed 
Presbyterian  church,  that  her  peace,  her  standing,  and 
her  usefulness,  are  intimately  connected  with  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  her  constitution.  She 
16  likewise  warned  by  this  portion  of  history,  against  re¬ 
ducing,  to  a  lower  standard,  the  terms  of  her  fellow'- 
ship  ;  as  w’^cll  as  against  giving  countenance  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  parties,  in  the  church  of  God,  not  imperiously 
demanded  for  the  preservation  of  the  truth,  and  the 
order  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

(To  be  continued.) 

POLITICAL  DANGER. 

A  Sermon  preached  January  6th,  18*25,  a  fast  ob¬ 
served  by  several  churches  in  Newburgh  and  its 
ricinitv. 

“  As  roaring  lion  and  a  raging  bear,  so  is  a  wicked  ruler 
aver  ihe  poor  people  — —When  the  wicked  bear  rule,  the 
people  mourn.’* — Prox^erb$  of  Solomon. 

By  James  R.  Willson,  A.  M. 

Psal.  xii.  8.  “  Tlie  ^wicked  walk  07i  every  rfdc,  when 
the  vilest  men  are  exalted,’^'" 

Our  text  is  a  maxim  of  God’s  moral  goyernment. — 
To  day  you  have  been  engaged  in  humbling  yourselves, 
we  trust,  before  God,  for  your  personal,  family,  and 
ecclesiastical  sins.  You  will  not  deem  it  unmeet,  that 
in  the  meditation  of  this  evening,,  your  attention  is  in¬ 
vited  to  another  cause  of  humiliation,  on  which  your 
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Thoughts  may  not  have  been  much  turned,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  services  of  the  day.  The  penitent  dinner  will 
mourn  for  the  prevalence  of  transgressions  in  civil 
society,  and  the  evils  which  follow  in  their  train.  Let 
us  wear  our  sackcloth  a  little  longer,  while  we  wait  on 
the  discussion  of  the  maxim — “  The  wicked  walk  on 
every  side,  when  the  vilest  men  are  exalted.”  The 
sentiment  of  the  text  is  uttered  in  metaphorical  terms. 
“  Every  side,”  in  this  case,  is  both  sides,  or  “  each 
side,”  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  metre  version.  The 
wicked  occupy  both  sides  of  the  sireet,  and  march  in 
crowds  so  numerous  and  compact,  that  a  good  man  can 
scarcely  press  on  his  way,  in  a  direction  opposite  to 
that  in  which  they  are  moving.  The  cause  of  this  me¬ 
lancholy  state  of  things,  is,  that  '‘the  vilest  men  arc 
exalted.”  A  theory  is  the  symbol  of  political  authority, 
:md  its  occupant  is  elevated  above  the.  throng  below, 
to  receive  their  homage.  Strip  the  maxim  of  its  vivid 
poetic  imagery,  and  you  have  this  proposition  : — wick¬ 
edness  abounds,  when  the  most  ungodly  men  in  the  com- 
nonzi'calth,  are  its  civil  rulers, 

Tnis  proposition  W’e  illustrate  in  a  few  observations  : 

1.  When  immoral  men  Jill  the  legislative  department 
of  slate,  the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  vice  and  immor¬ 
ality  are  feeble  and  inefficient.  The  laws  of  civil  society 
are  the  bonds  which  bind  it  together.  They  hold  the 
vicious  in  check  ;  and  if  they  do  not  eradicate  the  dis¬ 
orderly  passions  of  the  unprincipled  and  the  profligate, 
they  prevent  them  from  bringing  forth  so  many  bitter 
fruits,  as  they  would  do  otherwise. 

Were  all  the  restraints  of  law  removed  from  the 

public  mind,  in  the  United  States,  for  one  year,  I  know 
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not  but  the  violent,  natural  passions  of  depraved  man, 
would  rend  the  commonwealth  into  so  man}  fragments, 
that  a  century  would  not  recombine  the  scattered  frag¬ 
ments — perhaps  not  a  thousand  years.  V  iolence,  plun¬ 
der  and  rapine,  wouhl  be  the  general  order  of  the  day. 

During  the  Excise  Insurrection,  as  it  was  called,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  though  the  arm  of 
public  law  was  enfeebled  only,  not  broken  entirely,  and 
that  for  but  a  short  period,  yet  no  man  retired  to  his 
)>illow  for  repose,  without  the  dreadful  aj^prehension,- 
that  some  plunderer  would  fire  his  dwelling,  and  that 
he  should  be  awaked  from  his  slumber,  (for  sleep  it 
might  scarcely  he  called,)  by  the  screams  of  his  child¬ 
ren  wrapped  in  the  llames.  Nor  were  these  alarms 
causeless  ;  for  beacons  were  lighted  up  in  the  dark- 
,ness  of  the  night,  on  many  a  liill,  and  in  many  a  dale,  by 
the  blazing  mansions  of  the  opulent.  And  yet  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  stiil  felt 
across  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  imposed  some  re-, 
straint  on  the  pepraved  propensities  of  t!ic  desperdlely 
wicked  heart  of  man. 


But  arc  we  to  expect  that  the  vilest  men”  will  en¬ 
act  wholesomely  vigorous  laws  for  the  restraining  of 
the  vicious  iaclinallons  of  “  Utc  evil  heart  of  unhclicf? 
Xo. — They  may  indeed,  in  obedience  to  the  moral 
sense  of  society,  or  in  compliance  with  long  established 
forms  of  law,  give  their  sanction  to  a  few  feeble  statutes 
for  the  suppression  of  the  grosser  immoralities.  Yet, 
three  or  four  leaves  in  their  statute  books,  is  sufTicient 


engross  tlioir  portal  laws,  annexed  to  t!ie  first  table 
of  th?  Decalogue,  d'hc  penalties  too  which  the  vicious 


irid  profane  enact,  are  clogged  w  ith  so  in  my  impedi 
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aients,  as  to  render  them  almost  utterly  iocfiicient. 
How  should  it  be  otherwise,  especially  in  our  country, 
where  the  rotation  in  office  is  so  rapid  ?  lie  who  is  a 
lofiislator  dav,  to-morrow  sinks  to  the  level  of  the 
j)eople.  Vv  ill  he  pass  a  law  to-day  that  may  to-morrow 
fasten  upoa  himself  as  its  violator  ?  Will  the  blas¬ 
phemer  forget,  in  the  legislative  ball,  that  the  profanity 
which  he  means  to  utter,  wlicn  he  leaves  it,  may  ex¬ 
pose  him  to  tlie  vengeance  of  the  very  law  that  is  sanc¬ 
tioned  bv  his  vote  ?  Will  tlie  drunkard  be  zealous 


for  the  passage  of  a  law  which  shall  expose  himself  to 
line,  or  imprisonment,  for  its  violation,  before  he  leaves 
the  capitol  ?  Will  the  habitual  Sabbatb-breakcr  gif#- 
his  support  to  a  bill  that  stigmatizes  his  own  daily  prac¬ 
tice  ?  Ratlicr,  like  the  miser  in  the  play,  he  will  feel 
the  noose  on  his  own  neck,  tightening  by  every  aye  cti 
the  right  and  left. 


In  very  deed,  The  wicked  walk  on  every  side,  when 
the  vilest  men  are  exalted,*''  in  the  legislative  departmerK  • 
of  state. 


2,  Phese  feeble  laws  will  be  stili  mor^  fgshJy 
when  the  vilest  men  are  exalted  in  the  judiciary  and  exe¬ 
cutive  departments. 

Is  it  possible  for  a  man  whose  whole  gratification  is 
in  the  practice  of  the  vilest  propensities  of  our  fallen 
nature,  when  sitting  in  judgment  on  a  culprit,  not  to 
lean  to  the  side  of  his  fellow  transgressor  ?  His  heart 
is  with  the  criminal  arraigned  before  him  ;  for  they  are 
kin.'Ired  spirits.  His  eye  and  his  car  will  perceive 
fancied  palliations  of  crime  ;  his  understanding  darkened 
by  sin,  becomes  special  pleader  for  the  vice  “  which  he 
tinder  hU  own  tongue  as  sf  izvect  morsel  and  hi^ 
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tongue,  prompted  by  his  perverse  will,  must  give  ui* 
terunce  to  the  false  perceptions  by  the  senses,  and  the 
mistaken  judgments  of  the  understanding.  The  unjust 
judge  looks  on  the  executioner  of  the  law  behind  him, 
and  is  terrified  ;  for  “  The  xnicked  Jlecs^  zi^hen  no  man 
pursueth  him,'^^  The  vilest  men,  when  on  the  bench, 
will  issue  the  vilest  award. 

It  is  true,  indeed  in  the  merciful  providence  of  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,  that' the  judiciary  tri¬ 
bunals  of  the  nations  are  less  depraved  than  either  of 
the  other  branches  of  government.  Were  it  not  so, 
society  “  would  swing  from  her  moorings,”  and  be 
thattered  to  fragments  in  the  furious  tempest  of  evil 
human  passions.  Yet,  even  the  last  sanctuary  of  law 
in  the  commonwealth — the  trial  by  jury,  must  become 
polluted,  when  the  vilest  men  are  exalted  to  the  bench 
of  justice.  The  judge  enters  into  conclave  with  the 
guilty,  packs  his  jury,  and  forestalls  the  judgment. — 
Vice  sounds  the  loud  notes  of  her  jubilee,  while  the 
law  feebly  attempts  to  bind  her  cords  and  fasten  her 
manacles. 

Will  the  unjust  judge,  who  defrauds  his  neighbours, 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  understanding,  be  forward  to 
award  the  sentence  of  the  law  against  the  fraudulent, 
'who  are  his  bosom  friends?  Will  the  gambler  burn 
with  honest  zeal,  to  see  the  law  rise  in  her  majesty,  to 
perform  a  lustration  of  our  villages,  and  purify  them  by 
the  removal  of  the  polluted  dens  of  gamblers  ?  No— 
lie  will  resort  to  all  the  technicalities  of  law,  to  ward 
off  the  blow  aimed  at  vice. 

But  were  the  laws  of  the  most  salutary  fabric,  and 
fhe  bench  cf  justice  nn[)clbited  with  crime, ^when 
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rilest  men  are  cXtiUcd  to  the  executive  chair,  is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  even  to  hope  that  the  penal  sanctions  of  the 
statute,  and  the  righteous  awards  of  the  judiciary,  will 
be  faithfully  executed  ?  The  vilest  men  will  afford  to 
(heir  vile  associates  every  possible  facility  of  escape. 
The  legislator  “  who  walketh  in  the  counsel  of  the  un¬ 
godly,”  legislates  perversely  ;  the  judge  “  whostandeth 
in  the  way  of  the  ungodly,”  judges  unrighteous  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  the  executive  officer,  “  who  sitteth  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful,”^'  “  plot  togetlier  against  the  Lord 
and  his  Messiali,”t  to  break  asunder  the  bonds  of  moral 
obligation,  w  hich  bind  man  to  his  fellow,  and  to  the 
Lord  God.  Surely  we  may  affirm — “  w'hen  the  vilest 
men  are  exalted”  to  the  bench  of  justice,  and  the  exe¬ 
cutive  chair,  the  laws  are  feebly  executed,  and  “  the 
w  icked  walk  on  each  side.” 

3.  IVhen  the  vilest  men  are  exalted  in  the  three  ^reat 
departments  of  state^  they,  encourage^  strengthen  and 
multiply  the  vices^  by  their  bad  example. 

Man  is  an  immitative  being.  He  insensibly  adopts 
the  manners  and  the  dialect  of  those  with  whom  he 
associates.  Take  the  polished  gentleman,  and  place 
him  in  the  society  of  the  rude  and  vulgar  ;  however 
unpleasant  their  habits  mriv  be  to  him  at  first,  he  adopts 
them  in  succession,  or  at  least  is  tinctured  with  them, 
though  he  make  every  effort  to  avoid  their  influence. 
Again,  place  the  clown  in  the  society  of  the  fashionable, 
whose  manners  are  refined,  and  he  soon  begins  to  lay 
aside  his  rusticity,  and  put  on  the  air  of  the  gentleman. 
This  holds  also  in  morals.  “  Can  a  man  take  fire  into 
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Lis  bosom  and  not  be  burnt  ?”  Among  the  vicious 
vice  soon  ceases  to  be  regarded  with  horror,  unless 
one  has  the  grace  of  God  in  his  heart,  and  is  “  vexed 
from  day  to  day  with  their  unrighteous  deeds,”  as  was 
Abraham's  nephew  in  Sodom  ;  and  even  in  that  in¬ 
stance,  the  manner  in  w  hich  Lot  speaks  of  his  ow  n 
daughters,  to  the  men  of  his  city,  indicates  a  great  de¬ 
clension  of  the  virtuous  sentiment,  in  relation  to  one  of 
the  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  as  does  also  his  subse¬ 
quent  conduct.  How  should  good  men  now  be  shocked 
with  his  declarations,  respecting  his  own  daughters, 
while  the  men  of  the  city  beset  the  doors  of  his  house  ! 

If  this  principle  operate  so  powerful  on  even  a  good 
man,  among  those  who  are  every  way  inferior  to  him 
in  knowledge,  religion  and  wealth,  how  strong  must  it 
be  in  those  cases  in  w  hich  vicious  men  are  exalted  ? 
vVhcn  a  plain  countryman  is  introduced  to  the  company 
of  men  of  elevated  stations  in  civil  society,  be  consi¬ 
ders  himself  highly  honoured,  and  conforms,  as  far  af 
in  his  power,  to  their  sayings  and  doings.  This  occurs 
in  ail  grades  of  society,  from  the  low  est  haunts  of  pro- 
riigacy,  to  the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  the  nation. 
The  town  constable,  or  the  illiterate  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  a  great  man  in  the  estimation  of  those  little 
and  ignorant  people  around  him  ;  the  member  of  assem¬ 
bly  thinks  himself,  and  is  thought  by  the  people  of  his 
county,  to  be  “  some  great  one the  senator  must,  of 
course,  be  a  man  of  great  wisdom,  and  the  governor  is 
gazed  upon  by  the  rabble,  as  a  star  of  the  first  magni- 
lude  in  the  firmament  of  power.  The  member  of  con¬ 
gress  is  a  huge  man  among  his  constituents,  when  seated 
nitbo  representatives'  chamber.  He  looks  down  w’ith 
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tiisdaiii  upon  the  vulgar  throng  below  him,  and  looks 
rip  to  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
especiaily  to  the  president  ;  and  their  greatness  inspires 
him  with  dread.  How  is  it  possible,  when  men  neces¬ 
sarily  think  in  this  way,  that  those  below  should  not 
eagerly  imitate  those  above  ? 

If  the  town  or  village  magistrate  swears  profanely, 
'no  very  uncommon  thing.)  then  it  is  thought  genteel 
to  blaspheme  the  name  of  God  :  if  he  is  given  to  harlot¬ 
ry,  one  of  the  lowest  and  basest  of  all  the  vices,  then 
adultery  is  esteemed  honourable  :  is  he  notorious  for 
the  disregard  of  truth,  it  is  thought  there  cannot  be 
much  harm  in  a  lie  :  is  he  dishonest  in  his  pecuniary 
transactions,  roguery  is  thought  to  be  the  test  ofgenius  : 
does  he  profane  the  Lord’s  day  ;  it  is  thought  the  day 
Cannot  be  holy,  for  the  ’Squire  profmes  it  :  is  he  a 
gambler  ;  then  gaming  becomes  the  man  of  spirit :  is  he 
perfectly  rude  in  his  manners,  and  illiterate  ;  then 
rudeness  and  illileracv  are  esteemed  honorable  attain-  . 
ments,  dec. 

Is  tlie  member  of  congress  an  irn'idel,  who  sneers  a; 
she  Christian  religion,  and  at  all  religion  and  all  virtue  ; 
why,  surely,  say  the  ignorant,  the  Bible  is  a  bad  book, 
religion  is  t'ln  imposture,  devised  by  the  priesthood, 
virtue  is  only  a  name,  and  proflig-acy  is  not  detestible. 

Is  the  president  a  Socinian,  who  blasphemes  the  divi¬ 
nity  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  ridicules  the  doctrine 

a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead  ;  then,  say  the 
ihrong,  who  dance  attendance  at  his  routs,  Christ  is  no 
better  than  ourselves,  and  the  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  are  words  of  no  import.  Oh  !  brethren,  the 
^:)ul  sickens  with  pain,  nnd  turns  away  with  indignation- 
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from  the  blasphemies  uttered  in  the  palaces  of  the  un¬ 
godly.  “  O  Lord,  arise  and  plead  thine  own  cause/’ 
for  “  On  every  side  walk  the  wicked,  when  the  vilest 
men  are  exalted.” 

4.  The  injluenct  of  vile  wen  ,  in  civil  offices^  is  on  the 
side  of  vice. 

Tigers  are  gregarious,  and  so  are  the  vilest  men — 
They  are  the  companions  of  fools,  and  they,  of  course, 
use  their  influence  for  the  promotion  of  fools.  As  they 
have  no  perception  themselves,  of  tlie  beauty  of  moral 
excellence,  so  they  hate  Godliness  and  Godly  men, 
while  they  love  and  cherish  those  w  ho  are  vile.  Re- 
hohoam  had  as«*bciated  with  the  ungodly  young  nobility 
of  Israel,  w  hose  education  had  been  neglected,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  idolatry  of  the  reign  of  his  father. 
He  rejected  the  counsel  of  the  old  officers  of  state,  who 
had  been  educated  in  the  latter  part  of  David’s  reign, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  Solomon’s.  He  was  the*  com¬ 
panion  of  fools,  and  of  vile  men,  whose  folly  he  mis¬ 
took  for  wisdom,  and  in  whose  exaltation  he  became 
debased,  and  the  commonw^eahh  crippled. 

The  vilest  men  hate  God,  and  are  ignorant  of  true 
wisdom  :  they  are  polluted  with  the  love  of  filthy  lucre, 
and  hence  all  their  influence  is  exerted  against  those 
who  fear  God,  and  in  favour  of  those  w  ho  hate  him  ; 
against  those  who  are  “  able  men,”  and  in  favour  of 
the  covetous  ;  and  against  those  w  ho  hate  covetousness. 
They  must,  things  being  so,  oppose  themselves  to  him, 

‘  Who  dwells  w  ith  prudence,  and  finds  out  knowledge 
of  witty  inventions” — to  Him  by  w  hom  kings  reign  and 
princes  decree  justice.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  w  ho 
is  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,”  is  know  n  to  them 
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jiAy  as  au  object  of  hatred,  and  they  will  hate  and  op^ 
pose,  by  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence,  all  genuine 
Christitins,  who  contend  for  the  prerogatives  of  his 
crown,  and  defend  the  cause  of  his  law.  “  While  they 
do  not  love  “  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,” 
(f)ey  despise  his  ambassadors,  as  the  oifscouring  of  all 
things,  and  treat  with  contempt  the  institutions  of  reli¬ 
gion.  When  ti)e  civil,  the  military,  and  t!rc  naval 
officers,  treat  with  n  -gleet  or  scorn,  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel  of  the  blessed  God,  the  malign  influence  of 
their  scorn,  wall  be  felt,  in  its  blasting  effects,  upon  the 
national  morality,  blighting  every  good  thing  to  which 
it  extends.  Bv  this  baleful  influence,  the  mouths  of 
thousands  are  opened  to  run  down,  with  the  most  wan¬ 
ton  and  malignant  slanders,  those  right  hearted  men  in 
the  nation,  who  bear  witness  against  the  accumulating 
evils.  If  they  find  them  in  stations  under  the  controul 
of  the  government,  they  hire  calumniators  to  lacerate 
their  character  and  destroy  their  reputation  ;  and  after 
thus  persecuting  the  good  man,  in  what  is  dearer  to  him 
'than  life — a  good  name,  they  displace  him,  however 
aged,  and  faithful  a  servant  he  may  have  been,  to  make 
room  for  some  pander  of  power,  who  will  flatter  their 
vices,  and  those  of  the  people.  “  This  is  a  lamenta¬ 
tion,  and  shall  be  for  a  lamention.”* 

5.  Their  exaltation  operates  as  a  premium  upon  vicc^ 
That  wicked  men  are  so  often  in  the  enjoyment  of 
worldly  prosperity,  while  good  men  are  exposed  to 
poverty  and  tribulation,  can  only  be  accounted  for  on 
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the  principle  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish¬ 
ments.  The  problem  can  only  be  solved  by  faith  in 
the  word  of  the  living  God.  “  Life  and  immortalltv 
are  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.’’  Faitli  alone  tri¬ 
umphs  over  the  apparent  difficulty — a  difficulty  which 
sense  aud  reason  cannot  surmount.  When  the  faith 
of  the  Godiv  man  is  feeblv  exercised,  even  he  envies 
the  present  elevation  of  the  wicked.  ‘‘  I  was  envious 
at  the  foolish,  when  1  saw  the  wicked  enjoy  prosperity. 
Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  they  have  more  than 
their  heart  could  wish.”  The  pain  with  which  a 
righteous  man  contemplates  the  worldly  ease  of  vile 
men,  arises  chiefly  frona  the  w  retchedness  of  his  own 
condition  ;  and  from  the  fear  that,  as  he  is  so  much 
aftlicted  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  while  the  wicked 
are  great  in  power,  and  spread  like  a  Green  Bay  tree, 
he  is  an  object  of  the  Divine  hatred.  It  is  only  in  the 
sanctuary  that  his  soul  finds  relief.  “  When  I  thought 
to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful  for  me,  until  I  went 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  then  understood  I  tlieir  end. 
Surely  thou  didst  set  them  upon  slippery  places,  and 
suddenly  didst  cast  them  down  to  destruction.”  There 
he  finds  that  the  vilest  men  have  their  portion  in  the 
present  life  only. 

But  there  are  comparatively  few  who  have  so  distinct 
a  view  of  the  retributions  after  death,  as  to  be  habitual¬ 
ly  influenced,  by  a  regard  to  them  in  their  course  of 
conduct,  in  the  present  life.  The  rewards  of  a  day 
are  near  and  appear  under  a  large  angle  of  vi^ion, 
their  feeble  sight :  those  of  eternity  are  remote  and 
scarcely  seen  at  all, ^however  great  their  real  magni¬ 
tude.  The  misguided  multitude  see  not  the  holy  hard 
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>f  itie  LorJ  God  Omnipotent  in  Ids  providence,  dlspcn- 
sh»g  bounties  even  to  the  ungrateful  ainl  profane,  and 
recording  their  abuse,  to  justify,  on  the  day  of  retribu¬ 
tion,  his  sentence  of  condemnation,  before  assembled 
worlds.  They  look  no  further  than  the  hand  of  man  : 
from  man  only  they  expect  blessings,  and  rely  upon 
him  only,  for  the  rewanis  of  virtue,  or  the  punishment 
of  vice.  What,  then,  will  the  youth  say  to  himself, 
when  he  begins  to  make  his  estimate  of  future  wonlly 
prospects,  and  shape  his  course  for  procuring  earthly 
eXiiltation  ?  What  will  the  young  men  who  emerge 
from  your  primary,  academical,  collegiate,  and  univer¬ 
sity  schools,  sav  to  their  own  hearts,  when  they  com- 
rnence  their  career  of  life  ?  I  have  been  young,  and 
••shall  speak  what  I  do  know.”  The  youth  casts  bis 
eye  over  the  map  of  society,  and  finds  that  the  vilest 
men  liave  their  names  emblazoned  in  golden  capitals, 
while  the  names  of  the  good  are  either  not  seen  there, 
or  if  recorded,  it  is  in  letters  scarcely  legible,  in  some 
remote  corner,  and  covered  with  a  shade.  He  is  am¬ 
bitious  of  distinction,  and  perhaps  fired  with  a  noble 
and  patriotic  ardour  to  promote  the  public  weal.  He 
fcavs,  shall  I  number  mvself  w  ith  those  “  who  fear  God 
and  hate  covetousness  ?”  Mv  conscience  indeed  tells 
me  they  are  better  men,  I  love  their  society  in  private, 
and  would  fondly  emulate  their  virtues.  “  Oh  !  let  me 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  latter  end  be 
like  theirs.”  But  they  are  not  ranked  among  the 
great.  If  I  wish  an  ample  field,  on  which  to  expatiate 
my  cultivated  mind,  display  my  intellectual  treasures, 
and  enroll  my  name  on  the  list  of  fame,  1  must  not  be 
numbered  amon^;  Godlv  men.  Thev  are  all  cast  into 
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the  shade.  I  must  abandon  truth,  and  (lodliiiess — • 
1  must  court  the  great — the  great  are  wicked,  and  1 
must  be  wicked  too.  Are  infidels  exalted  to  places  ol 
power  and  opulence,  I  must  be  an  infidel ;  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  my  faith  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  will  blast 
all  my  prospects.  Is  a  Socinian  exalted,  I  must  be  a 
Socinian,  to  procure  the  favour  of  this  elevated  and  in¬ 
fluential  Socinian  ;  or  at  least  I  must  conceal  my  faith. 
Is  the  Sabbath-breaker,  the  profane  swearer,  the  drunk¬ 
ard,  the  gambler  the  peculator,  exalted,  1  must  be  a 
Sabbath-breaker,  a  swearer,  a  ben  viiant,  a  gambler, 
or  a  peculator.  The  path  of  vice,  is  the  path  of  hon¬ 
our.  Virtue,  morality,  and  religion,  lead  to  neglect, 
and  are  passports  to  the  shades  of  obscurity  only.  In 
this  wav,  brethren,  vour  sons  reason  when  thev  enter 
on  the  theatre  of  life,  Whv  should  thev  not  ?  In  our 
seminaries  of  learning,  from  the  A,  B,  C,  of  our  prima¬ 
ry  schools,  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  university, 
there  may  be  considerable  literature  and  some  science, 
but  there  is  little  to  sanctify  this  literature,  or  purify 
this  science.  From  our  primary  schools,  the  late  age 
of  infidelity  has  almost  banished  the  Bible,  and  substitu¬ 
ted  in  its  room,  selections  from  heathen  or  infidel 
moralists.  In  our  academical  institutions,  heathen  poets, 
philosophers,  statesmen  and  historians,  with  all  the 
splendid  machinery  of  heathen  idolatry,  adorned  with 
the  splendour  of  mythological  fiction;  interest,  enchant, 
and  pollute  the  imagination,  darken  the  understanding, 
and  corrupt  the  heart :  while  the  chaste,  and  heavenly 
imagery  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  originals,  is  al¬ 
most  utterly  unknown.  In  the  exact  and  in  the  natural 
s.ciences,  the  doings  of  the  Lord,  the  Creator  in  the 
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keavenSy  as  hid  hand  rolls  the  celestial  orbs  in  their 
orbits  ;  in  the  earth,  as  be  creates  the  mineral,  vegeta-  ' 

ble  and  animal  orders,  and  preserves  them  ; — the  Om¬ 
nipotent  Hand  is  passed  by  without  notice.  The  Lord 
God  is  unknown,  and  the  way  of  salvation,  through  a  \ 

Redeemer,  untaught.  How. will  the  youth  educated 
in  such  a  pupilage,  reason  and  act,  when  he  enters  life, 
and  finds  the  vilest  men  exalted  ?  He  is  in  danger  of 
prefering  the  path  of  the  wicked,  “  who  walk  on  every 
sideV’  , 

(To  be  continued.)  f 

THE  PENAL  LAWS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

(Continued  from  page  104.) 

V.  Exod.  XX.  12.  “Honour  thy  father  and^thy 
luother.'*  This  statute  lies  at  the  foandation  of  all  so* 
cial  order  among  men  :  the  penalty  is  proportioned  in  ^ 

severity,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  moral  practice,  which 
it  guards.  “  He  that  smiteth  bis  father  or  mother,  I 

shall  be  surely  put  to  death.*’"*^  The  word  {oomchay^)  ^ 
here  rendered  smite,  sometimes  signifies  to  strike  so 
hard  as  to  kill  or  endanger  life.  “  And  Moses  looked 
this  way  and  that  way,  and  when  be  saw  that  there  was 
no  man,  he  slew  {^ooeech — he  smote)  the  Egyptian  and 
hid  him  in  the  sand.^’t  The  biding  in  the  sand 
moDStrates  that  Moses  killed  him.  But  what  is  deci¬ 
sive  :  the  Hebrew  who  did  his  fellow  wrong  said  to 
Moses,  “  inteodest  thou  to  kill  me  as  thou  killedst  the 
Egj’ptian  Killedst — ayrgt,  to  slay.  But  the  pen¬ 

alty  must  in  this  statute  mean  capital  punishmeet,  for 

‘  — - - — - - - -  -  — I 

♦Exod.  xxi.  15.  fExod.  iu  12.  tVer.  14.  ] 
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smiting  where  the  life  is  not  taken  ;  for  otherwise^  it 
wouUl  clearly  come  under  the  penalty  annexed  to  mur¬ 
der,  or  the  violation  of  the  sixth  precept.  To  this 
agree  the  ancient  and  modern  versions.  The  Septua- 
gent  renders  it  by  smiteth  :  Junius  and  Tremel- 

lius,  by  percutity  striketh  hard  :  Luther,  by  schlaghet, 
giveth  a  blow.  The  translation  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
into  Low  Dutch,  as  published  at  Haerlem,  1778,  is 
different,  indeed,  but  we  think  without  any  good  rea¬ 
son.  It  renders  the  original  here,  by  slaety  from 
which  comes  our  English  w'ord  slay.  The  French 
Geneva  version,  by  Calvin  and  Beza,  h^ysfrappcy  which 
W’efjnd  in  the  stereotype  edition  of  the  American  Bible. 
Society,  1815.  The  Spanish  version,  London  edition, 
1821,  which  follows  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  that  does  the 
Septuagent,  renders  it  by/incre,  striketh.  These  we 
deem  sufficient  to  determine  the  general  sense  of  the 
translators,  in  favour  of  our  interpretation — a  striking, 
without  killing,  or  even  endangering  life. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  is-made,  if  possible,  still 
more  perspicuous,  by  the  penalty  annexed  to  the  stub¬ 
bornness  of  a  son,  who  refuses  to  obey  his  father  and 
mother,  and  whom  domestic  discipline  is  inadequate  to 
reclaini  from  his  perverseness. 

“  If  a  man  have  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  which 
will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the  voice  of 
his  mother,  and  thaty  when  they  have  chastened  him, 
will  not  harken  unto  them  ;  then  shall  his  father  and 
his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him  out  unto  the 
elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his  place  :  and 
they  shall  say  unto  the  elders  of  his  city.  This  our  son 
is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey  our  voice  ; 
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he  is  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  And  ull  the  men  of  his 
city  shall  stone  him  with  stpnes,  that  he  die  :  so  shall 
thou  put  away  evil  from  among  you  :  and  all  Israel  shall 
hear,  and  fear.*’  Deut.  \xi.  18,  21. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Dr.  Ravenscroft  has  been  lately  transfered  from  a 
Virginia  parish  to  the  diocess  of  North  Carolina.  On 
taking  leave  of  his  parish  in  Virginia,  he  delivered  a 
discourse,  which  it  seems  is  published,  as  also  one  to 
the  clergy  of  his  North  Carolina  diocess,  when  he  met 
them  in  convention.  The  doctrine  of  these  discourses 
has  given  great  offence  to  the  editor  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Literary  Magazine — a  Presbyterian  journal. 

We  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  Bishop^t 
pamphlets,  and  must  speak  of  them  on!}'  frcm  the  ex- 
tracts  and  comments,  of  the  Magazine*  The  Evangeli¬ 
cal  apoligizes  no  little  for  his  entering  the  field  of  con¬ 
troversy,  and  professes  much  charity.  But  why  all 
this  apologetical  matter?  Was  not  Paul  charitable 
when  he  “  dispitied^^  wdth  the  Stoics  in  Athens,  with 
the  Jews  in  the  synagogues,  and  when  he  wrote  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Galatiims,  Lc.  ?  But  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  the  strictures  that  follow  are  very  severe, 
aud  w*e  fear  somewhat  unfair.  Tho  Bishop  inclines  to 
think  there  is  not  any  hope  for  men  who  willfully  stay 
ftway  from  the  church.  So  do  we  ;  and  yet  we  are 
Presbyterians.  Does  the  Evangelical  and  Literary 
think  that  the  Bishop  excludes  all  Presbyterians  from 
the  pale  of  the  church  ?  We  hope  not.  But  Dr.  R — 
!§  against  exchanging  pulpits,  and  holding  intercom- 
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tnunion  with  all  who  call  themselves  Chrlslians  ;  lhi> 
the  Presbyterian  editor  thinks  very  uncharitable.  We* 
thoiigb  of  the  Bishop’s  opinion  on  this  point,  hope  that 
we  are  not  devoid  of  charity.  Presbyterians  must  ar* 
gue  more  ably  than  that  journal  in  favour  of  Presby¬ 
terianism,  or  the  Episcopalians  will  gain  the  victory. 

/ 

rhoogh  there  is  some  good  sense,  yet  the  argument  is 
ieeble.  We  are  anxious  to  see  the  Bishop’s  sermons. 

In  tlie  process  of  what  he  calls  a  review  of  the  Bish¬ 
op,  the  Evangelical  and  Literary  gives  a  hint,  of  which 
the  American  public  we  trust,  demands  an  explanation. 
He  says,  that  a  powerful  effort  is  making  in  the  United 
States  to  establish  such  a  connection  between  chnrcb 
and  state,  as  exists  in  Europe.  Who  is  making  this  ? 
We  have  heard  that  the  Presbyterians  have  entertained 
such  hopes.  Does  Dr.  Rice  allude  to  his  own  body  ? 
Then,  in  an  argument  with  the  Bishop  it  is  out  of  place. 
Does  he  mean  the  Baptists,  who  under  the  patronage  of 
the  cabinet  of  the  United  States  government,  have 
erected  the  Columbian  College  ?  The  Baptists  have 
□ever  avowed  such  a  design.  Does  he  mean  the  Epis¬ 
copalians  ?  They  have  never  avowed  it.  What  then  ? 
Is  not  this — Voces  ambiguas  spargere  ? 

Let  the  Evangelical  and  Literary  Magazine  tell  us 
whom  he  means  and  why  ? 


CHURCH  MUSIC. 

I  From  the  Connecticut  Journal re-copied  into  the  jVea- 
,  York  Observer. \ 

Mr.  Editor — I  love  to  go  to  church,  now  and  then, 
to  pass  away  an  idle  hour,  to  see  the  new  fashions^  am’ 
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particular!)'  to  hear  the  music  ;  and  I  cannot  but  re* 
mark  liow  wonderfully  improved  we  are  of  late  in 
church  music,  especially  in  the  choice  of  our  tunes. 
You  can't  tell  how  delighted  I  was  last  Sunday,  (as  1 
passed  by  one  of  the  churches,  deliberating  whether 
1  should  go  in  or  not,)  when  I  heard  the  organ  and 
choir  singing  in  full  glee,  one  of  my  favourite  old  Scotch 
airs,  called  “  .lulcl  lang  syne^  Sure  thought  1  there  is 
some  real  fun  going  on  in  church.  I’ll  go  in  and  see 
what  is  the  matter.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  join  in  the 
lattei:  P^irt  of  the  tune  ;  and  being  much  animated,  I 
sang  out  with  a  pretty  loud  voice, 

“  We^ll  tak*  a  cup  o’  kindness  yet, 

^  _ 

For  auld  lang  syne  /” 

I  found  the  people  near  me  begin  to  stare,  and  one  of 
my  friends  whispered  to  me  that  1  had  not  got  the  . words 
of  the  tune  ;  I  begged  his  pardon  and  assured  him  that 
I  knew  “  Auld  lang  sin  “  Should  auld  acquaintance 
be  forgotj^^  says  1.  But  you  are  mistaken,  my  friend, 
if  it  was  Auld  lang  sin,^^  it  has  been  converted  into 
a  Psalm  tune  lately,  and  is  now,  called  Rochdale.  Con-^ 
verted  says  I,  I  have  heard  of  converting  sinners  and 
converting  the  heathen^  but  really  I  never  heard  of  con¬ 
verting  tunes  before.. 

Full  of  “  auld  langsiuy^  I  went. home  and  began  to 
think  of  the  matter. — A  real  good  plan  thought  I,  may 
it  be  carried  on,  and  our  churches  will  be  real  jolly 
places.  I  thought  there  might  be  other  tunes  as  well 
as  “  Auld  lang  sinf.  that  might  be  converted  and  take 
Christian  names  with  a  little  pains  ;  but  what  was  my 
astonishment  when  I  found  that  “Green  grows  the  rushes 

0.'”  would  go. in  L.  RL  without  any  alteration,  (espe- 
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daily  if  it  were  christianized  by  calling  it  Dragon^  iti 
honour  of  our  neighbouring  town,)  and  what  is  of  more 
Importance,  our  old  national  song  of  Yankee  Doodlc,^^ 
is  fitted  exactly  to  C.  M.  Many  other  tunes,  such  as 
“  John  Anderson  my  Jo  Johix^^^  “  Sandy  and  Jenny and 
“  The  Old  Maid’^s  lament^^^  might  all  become  regular^ 
and  well  behaved  tunes,  with  very  little  discipline. — 
But  the  advantages  of  having  ‘‘  Yankee  Doodle^^^  thus 
converted,  are  very  great.  First,  Every  body  knows 
it,  and  could  therefore  join  tn  singing  it.  Second,  Ev¬ 
ery  one  might  put  such  words  as  he  pleased  to  the  tune, 
either  the  hymn  or  the  original  words,  and  this  would 
be  more  in  accordance  with  the  rights  of  conscience, 
than  making  a  man  sing  just  such  words  as  the  minis¬ 
ter  chooses.  Perhaps  some  may  object  to  “  Yankee 
Doodle, that  if  it  were  sung  in  church,  strangers  loi¬ 
tering  near  the  churches,  not  bearing  the  words  of  the 
Psalm,  might  mistake  the  church  for  a  ball  room  ;  to 
Ibis  it  will  be  sufficient  to  answer,  not  more  than  if 
they  sung  ‘‘  Auld  lang  sin.^^  But  I  have  a  better  an¬ 
swer  ;  is  it  not  obvious,  that  if  these  loiterers  hear 
such  tunes,  they  will  be  induced  to  go  into  the  church, 
just  where  we  wish  to  get  them  ;  and  that  these  tunea 
are  like  cheese  in  a  mouse  trap  to  bait  these  vermin  ? 
Again,  it  may  be  said,  that  all  our  associations  with  Yankee 
Doodle  are  of  the  light  and  frivolous  kind,  and  that 
hearing  it  in  church,  would  only  excite  the  same  kind 
of  feelings,  by  a  natural  association  of  ideas,  and  that 
the  tune  being  so  merry ^  and  the  words  of  the  Psalm  so 
solemn,  there  would  be  a  disagreeable  inconsistency. 
To  the  former  objection,  I  answer,  that  “  it  is  a  poor 
Tide  that  wonH  work  both  wdys,^^  and  if  the  association 
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i)(  ideas  had  anj  thing  to  do  with  it,  it  is  just  as  likely 
we  shall  have  solemn  ideas  when  we  hear  Yankee  Doo¬ 
dle  in  a  ball  room,  from  having  heard  it  in  church, 
the  contrary.  As  to  the  latter  objections,  I  say  analo¬ 
gy  is  against  it,  we  all  know  that  that  most  delicious 
beverage  called  Punchy  owes  its  chief  excellence  to  the 
union  of  contraries,  of  weak  and  strong,  and  sweet  and 
dour  ;  now  I  contend  that  a  solemn  Psalm  sung  to  Yan¬ 
kee  Doodlcy  is  calculated,  on  this  very  principle  of  con¬ 
trariety,  to  produce  a  delightful  effect,  and  the  more 
solemn  the  words,  and  the  quicker  the  time  of  the 
tune,  the  more  perfect  will  be  this  effect.  ,  % 

While  on  this  subject,  I  would  observe^  th.at  there  is 
a  practice  among  the  singers  ra'our  churches,  which  1 
/vish  was  universally  adopted.  It  is  that  of  entertain¬ 
ing  the  congregation,  after  the  blessing* has  been  given, 
with  some  of  those  merry  jigs  called  anthems.  How 
lelightful  it  is,  after  one  has  been  listening  to  a  serious 
'toletnn  sermon,  for  half  jvn  hour,  till  one  feels  dull,  and. 
melancholy,  and  begins  to  think  of  repentance,  and  sal¬ 
vation,  and  a  great  many  other  gloomy  things,  how  de- 
•Ightful,  I  say,  it  is  to  see  all  the  choir  suddenly  squat 
down  into  their  places,  and  to  hear  the  busy  note  of 
preparation  for  a  jig — I  mean  anthem — at  the  first 
'tiiheeie  of  the  pitchpipe,  “  dull  care'*'*  begins  to  be  gone, 
and  by  the  time  they  have  sung  over  the  tenth  or  twelfth 
repent  of  ^^for  ever  and  every'*  every  gloomy  thought 
has  fled,  and  one  feels  as  blythe  and  cheerful  as  when 
he  first  came  to  church*  My  favourite  song  on  these 
occasions  is  one  Amesbury  (this  is  the  Christian  name, 
wh;U  its  heathen  name  was,  I  don’t  know,)  this  tune 
has  a  peculiar  effect  on  me  ;  it  is  said,  “  the  memory 
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of  past  paio  is  pleasure;”  it  is  on  this  principle  that  I 
account  for  my  pleasurable  feelings,  when  I  hear  ^mes«r 
iury.  L  am,  at  times,  much  afflicted  with  the  cholic, 
and  I  never  hear  Amesbury,  but  every  groan  and  con¬ 
tortion  is  brought  fresh  to  my.  mind,  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  1  never  had  the  cholic,  but  1  think  of  Amesbury. 

I  would  suggest  that  Paddy  fVhack^  Corporal  Casey ^  and 
Judy  Flanagan^  with  many  other  excellent  Irish 
favourites,  if  they  could  be  converted,  would  add  richly 
to  the  list  of  entertaining  anthems. 

1  am  glad  to  tind,  that  the  true,  end  of  church  music, 
viz.  to  neutralize,  by  a  little  seasonable  grdety,  and 
sprightliness,  the  great  excess  of  seriousness  in  the 
other  performances  of  public  worship,  is  at  length  dis¬ 
covered,  and  so  successfully  put  in  practice.  I  also 
rejoice  that  Handel,  and  Haydn,  and  Pleyel,  and  sucli 
old  fashioned  composers,  are  likely  soon  to  go  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  fashion,  and  that  they  are  to  be  succeeded 
by  those  charming,  little  love  ditties,  and  popular  songs 
from  the  theatres,  so  easily  converted  and  adopted 
with  good  Christian  names.  I  hope  that  those  melan¬ 
choly  old  tunes,  Old  Hundred,  and  St.  Martin’s,  and 
Mear,  will  never  be  heard  again,  unless  it  is  perhaps,  to 
give  grace  to  a  cotillion  or  a  hornpipe.  Crochet. 


LETTER  FROM  A  PRESBYTERIAN  CLERGYMAN. 

The  following  letter  from  a  Presbyterian  Clergy¬ 
man  of  reputable  standing,  contains. so  important  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  state  of  the  American  churches,  that  we 
cannot  withhold  it  from  the  readers  of  the  Witness. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir,  . 

A  few  days  ago,  there  fell  in  my  wray  a  number  of 
the  third  volume  of  the  Evangelical  Witness.  This 
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n*as  the  iir9t  intimation  I  had  received  that  a  third  vol¬ 
ume  was  cooimencecL  Having  now  ascertained  this 
Tact,  which  I  was  waiting  for,  1  most  no. longer  delay 
*he  discharge  of  a  duty  which  I  owe  you.  I  received 
Moinc  time  last  fall,  through  the  favour  of  a  New- York 
friend,  the  first  two  volumes  of  your  valuable  publica¬ 
tion.  Be  pleased  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
oients  ibr  so  valuable  and  unexpected  a  favour.  Had 
i  been  acquidnted  with  tbe  work,  1  should  have  become 
a  subscriber  before  this  time.  You  will  please  now 
to  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber,  and  send  me  the 
back  numbers  of  the  present  volume.  I  wish  I  could 
send  you  other  names  as  subscribers,  besides  my  own. 
But,  the  evil  is,  there  is  among  us  in  this  region,  so 
little  taste  for  solid,  profitable  reading,  and  moreover 
such  a  dreadful  prejudice  against  any  thing  that  savours 
of  controversy,  that  I  have  no  courage  at  all  to  seek  for 
subscribers  for  your  work.  The  light,  and  (as  they 
ire  called)  liberal  publications,  which  are  now  so  com- 
moD,  and  which  are  read  by  almost  every  body,  will,  I 
fear,  produce  very  serious  and  extensive  mischief  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  piety.  I  do  rejoice  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  such  a  work  Jis  your’s,  in  the  hope  that  it  m\\ 
contribute,  in  some  measure,  to  counteract  these  evils. 
I  rejoice  particularly,  to  see  the  errors  of  Hopkinsiao- 
ism  openly,  and  by  name,  exposed.  The  friends  of 
this  New  Divinity  are  labouring  with'  great  industrj 
and  most  insidiously,  to  propagate  their  views.  And 
why  should  not  the  friends  of  the  truth  speak  out,  an<: 
tell  tbe  church  and  the  world  of  the  dangei^.  Concili;W 
tory  measures  have  long  been  tried,  without  success. 
"Vhat  r^mrirs  Wo  either  sit  still  and 
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the  spread  of  heresy,  and  then  account  to  God  for  our 
supinencss,  or  we  must  boldly  stand  up  against  it.  If 
we  must  fight,  (and  for  niy  part,  I  can  see  no  help  for 
it,)  it  is  but  to  engage  before  the  enemy  becomes  any 
stronger.  I  think  there  is  enough  to  convince  any 
careful  observer,  that  there  is  no  time  to  delay.  The 
errors  of  simple  Hopkinsianism,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
against  the  truth,  and  unfavourable  to  real  piety,  arei 
in  my  view,  great  and  serious. .  And  the  reason  that 
many  good  men  have  thought  otherwise,  is,  I  . believe, 
in  part,  because  they  were  reluctant  to  think  uncharita¬ 
bly  of  their  brethren.  But  the  time  has  come,  when 
many  are  convinced,  that  charity,  in  such  a  case,  is 
palpably  criminal.  We  see  that  Hopkinsianism  as  the 
high  road  to  Socinianism..  We  see  a  professor  of. a 
Ilopkinsian  seminary  denying,  and  labouring  to  dis¬ 
prove,  the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son.  .We  see  an¬ 
other  in  a  discourse  on  the  atonement,  flatly  denying 
the  doctrine  of  vicarious  atonement,  and  expiation. — 
We  see  a  Hopkinsian  magazine  defending  .  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  professor,  and  holding  him  up  as  an  or¬ 
thodox  man.  We  see  the  reputed  orthodox  making  it 
a  serious  question  whether  they  ought  to  interchange 
ministerial  labours  with  Socinian  preachers.  What  do 
such  things  indicate  ?  Can. we  plead  infidelity  to  our 
Master,  say  peace,  peace,  and  so  sit  still.  And  that  too, 
when  we  are  positively  commanded  to  “  Contend  ear¬ 
nestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.’’  But 
I  am  tiring  your  patience.  And  1  must  beg  you  to  par¬ 
don  the  liberty  1  take  in  making  these  remaks. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  G. 


Feb.  21st,  1826. 
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LORD  BYRONS’S  CHARACTER. 

We  insert  the  following  Ode  and  the  accompanying 
Letter,  with  pleasure  ;  not  for  the  poetry,  but  lor  ;ne 
correct  estimate  which,  we  think,  they  make  of  l>y- 
ro'n’s  character.  We  do  not  know  the  lady  wiio  calls 
herself  the  nobleman’s  neice,  as  she  withholds  her 
name.  !f  the  authoress  of  the  letter  and  the  poem  be 
the  same  lady,  we  hope  she  will  employ  a  pen  that 
writes  so  fine  prose  hereafter  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers.  The  same  pen  by  much  practice,  may  write 
fine  poetry. 

Letter  to  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Having  read  your  Evangelical  Witness,  and 
with  much  satisfaction,  (believing  it  to  be  written  with 
sincere  wishes  for  the  promotion  of  truth)  I  would  pre¬ 
sent  you  with  a  small  piece,  that  may  not  be  misplaced, 
if  found  in  a  work  of  such  character  as  that  of  your’s. 
It  is  an  address  to  Lord  Byron,  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  (but  which,  unhappily,  he  never  saw,) 
written  by  an  American  lady,  who  appears  to  be  cod>« 
scious  of  Lord  Byron’s  superior  talents  ;  but  deeply 
regretting  his  misimprovement  of  those  great  powers 
of  mind,  and  astonished  that  a, mind  so  expansive  and 
unfolded,  had  not,  at  any  period  of  life,  discovered  the 
least  gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  wisdom,  and  of  every 
good  and  perfect  gifl.  If  it  contains  sentiments  that 
meet  your  approbation,  it  is  your’s  to  insert  in  the  next 
number. 

Most  Noble  Lord,  of  guileless  heart — 

Stained  ia  sins,  without  their  smart, 
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Earth’s  remotest  corners  know  thee, 

All  confess  that  much  they  owe  thee  ; 
So  they  do,  for  thy  amusing 
Chitchat  tales,  of  little  choosing. 

Not  for  wisdom's  better  part, 

The  plant  of  every  generous  heart ; 
iN^atal  to  such  souls  as  thine, 

And  not  averse  to  such  as  mine. 

Say  in  what  hour,  what  time  of  youth, 
Did  thy  cold  heart  revolt  at  truth  ? 
Contemn  its  laws,  despise  its  care, 

And  thus  resolve  on  common  fare  ? 
rhe  poison,  base  cand  sensual, 

A  preparation  meet  for  hell. 

Dost  thou  believe  God  spoke  of  thee. 
And  brought  thee  forth  for  an  eternity  ? 
Surely  thou  hadst  not  power  to  breathe 
Life  to  thyself,  and  then  to  live, 

Or  wast  thou  independent  then  ? 

No  :  God  proclaims  a  law  to  m^in, 

\  Deity,  at  the  first  glance  of  thought, 
Implies  subjection  or  revolt. 

On  which  side  wilt  thou  then  be  found  ? 
O  !  let  it  be  on  yielding  ground. 

See  what  I  write,  I  meant  it  not,  • 
When  first  I  wrote  the  line  a-top, 

(Most  Noble  Lord,  of  guileless  heart,) 

1  meant  but  to  invite  apart 
My  honour’d  Lord,  and  his  blest  Lady 
’  To  a  place,  where  would  invade  ye 
Nought  like  hated  strife  and  jarring, 
Ifyou  please  to  cease  such  warring. — 
But  having  something  yet  against  thee, 
it  did  rise,  and  thus  prevent  me. 

And  then  the  thing  I  did  not  say, 

.  That  troubles  me  still  night  and  day. 
The  little  truth  thou  e’er  hast  known, 
Alas  !  was  sold  like  pearl  with  stone. 
This,  this  is  what  has  broke  the  peac^ 
Of  thy  far  distant  stranger  niece. — 
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But  if  thy  peace  of  mind  remain, 

Then  my  speaking  is  in  vain  : 

Still  believe  me  honour^  Lord, 

One  moment’s  peace  I’d  not  disturb — 

Didst  thou  but  know  the  healing  word. 

Art  thou  more  noble  than  the  ancient  kings, 

Or  him  to  whom  Paul  spoke  converting  things  ? 
Or  wouldst  thou  be  more  blind  than  be 
Just  for  a  momenf  9  sweet  security  ? — 

O  !  give  thy  thoughts  a  better  channel, 

As  we  our  waters  to  the  new  canal ; 

Then  come  .ind  see  the  grand  design^ 

Which  to  our  theme  is  but  a  pantomime. 


DISSERTATION  0!f  TUE  MUSQ,UITOE, 

Read  in  the  Ne'xburgh  Lyceum^  hyJas.  R.  WilUorijA.  .V. 

The  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  members 
•‘>r  this  Lyceum  is  invited,  in  this  short  paper,  is  the 
Musquitoe  ;  and  it  is  not  selected  for  the  purpose  of 
trifling  with  your  time,  by  displaying  the  mere  amuse- 
ments  of  Natural  History,  but  with  a  view,  if  possible, 
to  excite  the  zeal  of  our  younger  members,  to  active 
researches  into  the  kingdom  of  animated  nature. — 
Should  1  be  so  happy  as  impart  any  interest,  in  a  few 
remarks  on  one  of  the  humblest  species  of  the  great 
assemblage  of  living  beings  ;  its  tendency  must  be  to 
awaken  a  desire  after  the  knowledge  of  the  more  noblo. 

Before  1  proceed  to  give  the  history  of  the  species, 
it  is  proper  that  the  place  which  it  occupies  on  the 
gr^t  map  of  animated  nature,  should  be  settled.  It 

A 

belongs  to  the  family  of  i  meets  ;  the  descriptioD  of 

.^bich  is  called  entomology.  The  limits  of  this  depart- 
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ment  of  nature  were  first  settled  by  Linnaeus.  The 
term  entomology,  is  derived  from  evro/^a,  insetia^  and 
ratio.  As  much  order  has  been  introduced  into 
this,  as  into  any  other  subject  of  natural  history  ;  an 
order  any  one  may  see,  by  examining  Linnaeus’  Systema 
Xahiree,  especially  the  later  editions,  which  were  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author  with  many  improvements.  I  can¬ 
not  altogether  agree  with  a  remark  made  in  the  very^ 
learned  and  eloquent  address,  read  before  the  New- 
York  Alpha  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  at  its  late  anniver- 
s  iry — that  the  science  of  entomology  has  been  almost 
utterly  neglected.  It  is  true  that  numerous  species  are 
very  imperfectly  known,  and  that  owing  to  the  minute¬ 
ness  of  the  subjects,  the  physiology  of  insects  has  ad¬ 
vanced  slowly.  But  is  not  this  true  of  many  varieties, 
if  not  species  of  plants  ?  Is  not  the  physiology  of  vege¬ 
tables  yet  in  its  infancy  ?  I  heard  the  Abbe  Carrea  say, 
judiciously  as  I  think,  that  “  the  physiology  of  plants 
was  a  log  house  beyond  the  mountains.”  Geological 
investigations  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the  thres- 
hold  of  nature.  Though  before  Linnaeus,  not  more 
than  200  species  were  described,  yet  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  Systema  JVaturcc,  he  defines  3000.  Since  his 
lime,  entomologists  have  increased  the  number  to  10,- 
(X)0y  Of  many  of  which,  specimens  are  to  be  found  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  Very  many  of  them  are 
exhibited  on  the  shelves  of  Peale’s  Museum,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  elegantly  arranged. 

The  linos  of  <lemarkation,  too,  betvvcen  insects  and 
all  the  other  families  of  animated  beings,  are  accurately 
drawn  by  Linnaeus,  who  distinguishes  them  from  hup- 
pocampe,  pike-fish,  and  other  amphibious  animals  ;  as 
well  as  from  tl»e  vermes,  w  ith  which  they  had  been  con- 
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founded  until  hi?  time,  but  from  which  they  are  as  dis¬ 
tinct  as  birds  from  the  mamalia.  All  insects  have  heads, 
teet,  and  entennac,  none  of  which  belong  to  the. vermes. 

Having  ascertained  their  station,  a  few  remarks  mi\y 
be  made  as  to  their  perfection  and  dignit}’,  in  relation 
to  which  there  has  been  some  controversy  among. na¬ 
turalists.  Some  contend  that  they  are  more  perfect 
than  the  larger  animals  ;  because,  however  minute  the 
most  of  them  are,  they  are  still  perfectly  and  most  cu¬ 
riously  organized.  The  amazing  strength  ami  industry 
of  the  ant ;  their  affection  for  their  young,  in  conveying 
them  to  where  they  can  procure  food  for  themselves, 
and  in  carrying  away  with  care  even  their  dead  bodies ; 
the  sagacity,  economy,  labouriousness  and  social  order 
of  the  bees  ;  the  exquisitely  beautiful  tints  of  the  pa- 
piliones  ;  (butterflies  ;)  and  the  musical  powers  of  the 
cicada,  (wood  cricket,)  displayed  by  the  most  simple 
apparatus,  are  thought  to  establish  their  title  to  more 
dignity  and  perfection,  than  those  animals  which  are 
commonly  esteemed  to  be  more  noble.*  These  and 
numerous  other  wonderful  properties,  do  indeed  exhi¬ 
bit  the  astonishing  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  and  lead  tc 
adoration  of  his  excellency,  while  they  impart  delight 
to  the  enlightened  and  enthusiastic  student  of  nature. 
But  we  must  not  be  zealous  in  the  advocacy  of  their 
claims.  They  have  many  marks  of  comparative  imper¬ 
fection.  They  live  long,  when  deprived  of  some  of 
those  organs  necessary  to  life  in  the  larger  animals.— 
The  catterpillar  lives  though  its  heart  and  lungs  are 
entirely  destroyed.  Their  instincts  cannot  be  improv¬ 
ed  by  culture,  as  those  of  the  horse,  dog,  4:c.  ;  even  did 
tlie  length  of  their  lives  correspond  with  that  of  the 
larger  animal?,  their  existence  is  too  brief  to  make  the 
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attempt.  Their  coentlesf^  iwcnbers,  is  another  evL- 
ilence  of  their  impeTfeetyeD.  The  meaner  kind  are 
multiplied  with  a  hwish  profiiiMOQ,  while  the  more  im- 
portant,  and  noble,  are  produced  with  a  dij^nified  econo¬ 
my.  TI^  terminology  of  this  branch  of  m>titral  history, 
is  settled  in  a  definit'e  manner,  ami  is  much  more  simpki 
than  that  of  botany,  while  H  has  connected  witbit  some 
curious  pbyseological  facts,  that  import  considerable  in* 
ferest  to  the  learner.  Though  insects  have  all  heads, 
yet  they  are  not  furnished  with  brain,  nor  is  it  known 
that  their  medullary  cord  is  an  organized  substance, 
though  the  function  which  this  organ  is  destined  to  per¬ 
form,  renders  its  organization  probable.  They  have 
certainly  the  power  of  hearing,  otherwise  they,  would 
not  utter  sounds,  especially  musical,  as  many  of  them 
do  ;  but  where  the  organ  of  bearing  is  planted,  or  what 
part  of  the  insect  is  occupied  by  the  auditory  nerve,  has 
never  been  ascertained.  They  respire  through  pores^ 
which  are  termed  spiracula^  and  which  arc  placed  on 
Uie  sides  of  their  bodies.  They  are  endowed  wuth  the 
power  of  vision,  and  have  generally  two  eyes  each, 
with  one  lens  only  ;  though  in  the  diptera,  (butterfly,) 
ind  in  some  beltles  they  are  numerous.  In  the  cornea 
of  a  butterfly,  Pugett  says  he  discovered  17,325,  and 
Lieuwenhoek,  that  he  counted  300  in  that  of  a  common 
house  fly.  Whether  they  have  the  sense  of  smelling, 
has  never  been  ascertained,  though  when  subjected  to 
strong  feted  eillovia,it  is  evidently  disagreeable  to  them; 
but  this  may  have  been  the  effect  of  its  action  on  the 
spiracula,  as  evciting  inflammation,  or  some  other  dif  > 
eased-  state  of  the  system,  and  not  any  influence  o{:. 
nerves  appropriated  to  the  olfactory  functions.  Their 
live?  ar^  generally  short,  and  ib  the  course  cf  tlio'r 
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transitory  existence,  they  pass  through  many  remarka¬ 
ble  metamorphoses,  so  that  their  appearances  in  one 
state,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those  of  another. 

But  I  have  detained  you  too  long  on  the  properties 
of  the  class,  and  yet  I  must  enlarge  a  little  on  the  genus, 
to  which  the  musquetoe  belongs,  before  treating  of  the 
species. 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  order  of  diptera,  (two¬ 
winged,)  and  is  among  the  smallest  of  the  visible  in¬ 
sects,  and  is  by  countless  myriads  more  numerous,  than 
the  larger  species  of  their  class.  In  the  genus  culcx, 
there  are  seven  species,  and  to  them  all  the  following 
outline  of  their  peculiarly  interesting  history  applies. 
Before  they  exist  in  the  form  of  flying  insects,  they  are 
what  Lord  Manboddo,  and  some  other  infidel  philoso¬ 
phers  have  said  our  original  ancestors  were,  a  kind  of 
tadpoles,  or  fishes,  and  these  of  two  distinct  forms. — 
From  the  commencement  of  the  warm  season  in  May, 
until  the  frosts  in  autumn  set  in,  they  may  be  found  in 
stagnant  and  putrescent  waters,  of  the  figure  of  small 
grubs;  poised  perpendicularly,  the  head  downwards, 
and  the  hinder  part  just  visible  above  the  surface. 
That  part  which  is  exposed  to  the  air,  is  furnished  with 
a  funnel-shaped  tube,  which  performs  the  function  of 
a  trachea  or  windpipe,  through  which  they  breathe, 
and  by  means  of  which  their  blood  (if  the  fleid  that 
circulates  through  their  vascular  system,  will  bear  that 
name)  is  probably  oxygenated.  With  the  books  that 
arm  its  head,  it  seizes  on  still  smaller  insects,  makes 
them  its  prey,  and  on  tender  blades  of  grass,  on  which 
it  feeds  ;  for  like  man,  it  is  both  camirerous  and  grami- 
niverous.  It  is  furnished  with  font  small  fins,  that 
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enable  it  to  swim,  mA  even,  like  the  whale,  to  dive  and 
continue  at  the  bottom,  until  it  needs  a  fresh  supply  of 
v4tal  air..  In  this  aquatic  state  the  Inrvsa  continue  for. 
two  or  three  weeks,,  and  then  changing  the  condition  of 
their  existence,  are  transformed  into  chrysalids.  The- 
chrysalis,  is  a  stage  in. the  progress  of  an  insect’s  life, 
intermediate  between  the  larva  and  butterfly  states,  ft 
is  sometimes  encased  in  a  corslet  of  very  firm  texture, 
>»ometimes  enshrouded  in  a  robe  of  many  folds  and  deli* 
cate  texture.  It  takes  no  nourishmant,  is  incapable  of 
hastening  the  process  to  the  butterfly  state,  and  must*: 
^yait  until  set  free  by  the  operation  of  constitutional. 
et)crgies,  over  which  it  has  no  controul.  Some  insects 
i^main  chrysalises  for  no. more. than  a  few  days,  others 
for  many  months.  Even  in  the  same  species,  some 
individuals  are  much  longer  detained  in  this  transitive- 
stale  than  others.  In  the  various  tubes  of  insects,  the 
chrysalids  assume  a  very  great  variety  of  figures  ;:soine 
.nre  spherical,  others  of  the  tubuhir  form,  others  conical, 
others  nearly  square,  cithers  spiral,  kc.  From: their 
forms,  the  skinful  entomologist  can  refer  them  to  their  . 
several  species..  By  covering  them  with  cerUiIn  pre¬ 
parations,  theycan  be  long.prescrved,  so  that  they  may  . 
be  dissected  from  the  chrysalis  envelope.  Eggs,  which 
have  been  compared  with*  the  insect  in  the  chrysalis 
ttate,  may  be  preserved  for  year^  by.  the  same  means. 

The  chrysalis  of  the  culex  is  of  the  spinilform.  The 
o?gaD  of  breathing,  consists  of  hvo  openings  near  the 
head,  and  occupies  the  situation  of  the  stigmata,  through, 
which  the  insect  is  to  breathe,  after  its  next  transmu¬ 
tation.  It  lies*  on  the  surface,  of  the  water,  for  the  pur;, 
of  bre.athing,  and  upon,  the  ^rght^st  agitatidji, 
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unrolU  its  spirals,  and  descends  to  the  bottom,  By 
aieans  of  two  fins  placed  behind.  .Tlirce  or  four  days 
it  continues  in  this  state  of  totr.l*  abstinence  from  food, 
and  then  is  metamorphosed  into  a  gnat.  The  head  first 
bursts  the  envelope,  its  wings  are  then  disengaged,  and 
expanded,  but  it  is  not  prepared  to  fly  ;  for  it  still  ad¬ 
heres  to  a  pnrt  of  the  robe  which  clothed  it  when  a 
chrysalite,  and  which,  like  the  paraschute  of  the  acro^ 
miut,  in  descending'  from  bis  balloon  into  the  sea,  is 
converted  into  a  ship  in  which  it  sails — itself,  the  roast, 
audits  wings  the  canvass.  A  storm  is  always  frightful 
to  a  young  miu*iner,  but  the  slightest  breeze  is  an  awful 
tempest  to’this  insect,  jmd  attended  with  the  most  fatal 
consequences  ;  for  the  little*  vessel’ is  s^wamped,  sinking 
with  its  passenger,  to  rise  no*  more.  Sic  tramit  gloria- 
culicis.  But  should  the  weather  be  calm,  it  is,  after  a 
sliort  voyage,  disengaged  from  the  bark,  spreads  its* 
wings>  becomes  aerial,  and  revels  in  luxury  upon  the 
blood  of  man  and  beast.  \ 

Small  bristles,  in  the  point  resembling  stings,  are 
inclosed  in* a  flexible  sheath,  which  forms  the  oiouth. 
These  spicula,  five  or  six  in  number,  and  exquisitely 
minute,  enveloped  in*  the  sheath,  form^  what  appears 
to  the  naked  eye  to  be^the  proboscis,  or,  as  fome  caltit, 
the  sting.  Some* of  the  sheaths  are  shaped  like  an  ar¬ 
row  head,  others  are  like  the  edge  of  a  very  sharp 
knife. 

The  insect  is  furnished  with  two  antennx,  or  feelers, 
tivo  wings,  and  six  legs.  The  leg  has  two  joints,  uniting 
at  the  shoulder,  arm  and  tarsus  ;  the  articulation  at  the 
joints-  is  formed  by  firin  ligaments  like  those  of  the  can- 
ct?r  of  crab,.  They  procreate,  in  the  air;* 'and  the 
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female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  surface  of  stagnated 
^ivnters,  one  close  by  the  side  of  another,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  glutinous  substance.  Three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  these,  the  product  of  one  female,  are  commonly 
united  together,  and  form  a  vessel  which  floats  on  the 
surface.  Should  a  storm  overtake  it,  the  frail  bark 
sinks,  and  all  perish  together.  But  in  favourable 
weather,  their  incubation  is  effected  in  a  short  time,  by 
the  warmth  of  the  water.  All  these  transformations 
are  accomplished  in  about  one  lunation,  and  so  every 
month  there  is  produced  a  new  race,  consisting  of  myri¬ 
ads  so  innumerable,  that  were  they  not  devoured  by 
small  birds,  and  other  larger  carniverous  insects,  the 
air  would  be  darkened  by  clouds  of  them,  near  to  stag¬ 
nant,  marshy  places,  where  they  are  naost  abundant. — 
**  How  manifold.  Lord,  are  thy  works  in  wisdom  won¬ 
derful.^’ 

This  detail  of  the  history  of  the  genus,  illustrates 
that  of  the  culex  pipiens,  (musquitoe,)  as  well  as  the 
other  five  species.  The  musquitoe  is  more  annoying 
to  man  than  any  other  species  of  its  genus.  It  is  some¬ 
what  larger  and  more  ferocious.  Its  abdomen  is  party- 
coloured,  green,  yellow,  and  lurid,  like  noxious  rep¬ 
tiles,  and  beasts  of  prey,  as  the  rattle  snake,  tyger,  &c. 

When  the  musquitoe  lights  on  the  hand  or  any  other  . 
naked  part  of  the  body,,  it  travels  over  the  skin,  apply¬ 
ing  its  feelers,  as  if  looking  for  some  vein,  rich  with 
blood,  and  lying  near  the  surface.  Having  fixed  upon 
the  spot  that  suits  its  purpose,  it  poises  itself  with  its 
wings,  streebes  back  its  two  hind  lej^,  which  are  much 
the  longest,  while  its  fore  and  middle  legs,  are  firmly 
stationed ;  it  then  thruste  its  proboscit  into  the  skin^ 
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?vlUi  great  force  and  dexterity^  while  the  hind  legs, 
tliat  ;?ppear  to  be  ma<le  long  fur  that  special  purpo^^ 
are  d»ra\va  up  to  ;Kit]  force  to  the  proboscis,  for  pene¬ 
trating  the  integuments.  As  soon  as  the  vein  is  pierced, 
the  blood,  on  the  principle  of  capillary  attnKticn,  as- 
conds  the  small  spicuhi  articles  inclosed  in  the  sheath. 
The  blood,  however,  that  U  thus  sucked  up  is  oat 
pure  ;  for  ns  soon  as  the  vein  is  penetrated,  a  smalt 
quantity  of  liquor  is  injected,  from  the  proboscis,  by 
which  the  blood  is  diluted,  and  undoubtedly  rendered 
more  appropriate  for  the  nutriment  of  the  rapacious 
Ifttle  animal*  It  is  the  injected  liquor  acting  as  a  poi¬ 
son  that  produces  the  disagreeable  itching,  that  ensues 
on  the  bite  of  the  musquetoe,  and  not  the  wound  which 
is  too  small  to  excite  the  inflammation*  Rubbing  and 
washing  with  cold  water,  if  attended  to  immediately,  or 
an  application  of  volatile  nlkati,  cures  speedily  the 
disease.  The  eflects  would  be  still  mpre  unpleasant 
did  not  the  insect  suck  up  with  the  blood  the  poisonous 
diluting  liquor  very  copiously  ;  for  like  the  lion,  tlie 
tiger,  the  fox,  the  drunkard,  the  glutton,  and  the  miser, 
it  does  not  let  go  its  hold  until  it  is  red,  swollen  and 
gorged,  so  as  to  be  often  incapable  of  flight,  or  oth^ 
locommotion,  until  the  f^ystem  w'orks  off  the  surfeit; 
\Vhcn  their  forces  are  very  numerous,  they  issue  from 
their  mar>hcs  in  squadrons  innumerable*,  to  plunder 
^heir  more  noble  and  unoffending  neighbours,  like  the 
'ihirkish  hoards  to  rob,muider  and  plunder  the  Greeks, 
or  like  the  armies  of  the  holy  alliance  to  glut  them- 
selves  with  tlie  blood  and  spoils  of  the  Spaniards. 
instance  of  this  kind  I  witnessed,  last  August,  in  New- 
Jersov,  between  Elizabethtown  and  Newrrrkv  They 
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arc  numerous  every  summer  in  the  region  around  the 
extensive  swamps  bordering  on  Newark-bay.  But  I 
apprehend  the  copious  rains  and  hot  suns  of  last  sea¬ 
son,  wliich  rendered  fever  and  ague,  dysentery,  spotted 
fevers  and  other  biUious  affections,  very  mortal  and  ex- 
tensively  prevalent  in  that  district,  had  increased  their 
numbers  far  beyond  those  of  ordinary  years.  Between 
ten  and  twel\^e  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  under,  a  clear 
sky  and  burning  sun  theyxovered  both  men  and  horses 
in  such  multitudes  that  they  might  have  been  swept  off 
in  handfuls.  But  in  common  cases,  like  the  thief,  they 
commit  their  depredations,  in  the  shades  of  the  evening, 
or  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  if  there  is  any  in¬ 
gress,  they  invade  the  bed-chamber,  giving  no  other 
signal  of  the  attack,  but  a  melancholy  bumming,  pro¬ 
duced  by  vibrations  of  their  wings  when  hovering 
over  their  sleeping  prey. 

They  are  most  abundant  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
where  stagnant  waters  are  more  readily  rendered  pu¬ 
trescent  by  the  summer  suns.  On  the  shores  of  our 
northern  lakes,  and  around  Hudson’s  bay,  their  swarms 
till  the  air,  and  in  our  own  state  we  have  a  place  called 
Musquitoc  Point,  because  it  is  perhaps  thought  to  be 
their  head  quarters  in  the  United  States.  Yet  they 
are  often  found  in  lower  latitudes  in  great  numbers, 
very  large  and  mischievous  ;  as  along  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  to  New’-Or- 
leans,  and  in  the  marshes  of  the  Lake  Ponchertrian. 

What  bencficient  purposes  do  these  insects  subsea  ve 
in  the  economy  of  nature  ?  They  are  doubtless  use¬ 
ful,  for  God  has  made  nothing  in  vain.  We  may  not 
indulge  the  supposition  that  the  inniimcrous  hosts  of 
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these  insects  of  exquisitely  delicate  structures,  and 
passing  through  so  many  curious  transmutations,  in 
the  short  course  of  their  fugitive  being,  as  almost  to 
equal  the  metamorphoses  of  Grecian  and  Roman  my¬ 
thology,  to  whose  origin  they  perhaps  contributed, 
was  not  designed  to  answer  some  benevolent  purpose 
in  the  wise  economy  of  animated  nature.  They  were 
among  the  living  creatures  which  the  waters  brought 
forth  abundantly  in  the  infancy  and  innoccncy  of  the 
world  ;  and  were  not  designed  for  punishment  to  sinful, 
fallen  human  beings,  however,  they  are  now  employed 
as  the  instruments  of  Heaven’s  displeasure.  They 
afford  provision  for  larger  insects,  that  prey  upon 
them,  and  these  again  to  ample  tribes  of  small  birds, 
whose  beautiful  plumage  delights  the  eye  and  imparts 
life  and  loveliness  to  rural  scenery, — to  birds  whose 
harmonious  notes  fill  the  groves  with  melody — and 
whose  flesh  replenishes  our  tables  with  some  of  the 
choisest  delicacies.  Their  production  too  from  stag¬ 
nant  waters  possibly  diminishes  the  quantity,  or  at 
least  the  virulence  of  the  noxious  gasses  there  gene¬ 
rated.  Perhaps  originally  all  these  gases  were  no 
more  than  sufficient  s  for  their  generation  and  food. — 
Analogy  strengthens  this  theory.  The  larvse,  chrysa¬ 
lids,  and  flies  that  are  produced  in  putrescent  animal 
matter  do  certainly  diminish  the  putrid  effluvia  origina¬ 
ting  from  this  source.  We  may  add  to  all  this,  that 
the  pleasure  enjoyed  by  the  insects  themselves,  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  accounting  on  benevolent  princi¬ 
ples,’ for  the  fact  of  their  existence  ;  because*  however 
short  the  term  of  their  life  is,  its  changes  must  pre¬ 
sent  to  them  new  sources  <ff  enjoyment  which  are 
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doubtless  considerable  ;  and  the  scene  of  the  ergoj  ' 
merit  of  the  whole  r.icc  in  its  innumeraWe  myriad#  can- 
«iot  but  be  great.  Their  very  annoyance  of  liiiman  be¬ 
ings  may  answer  the  good  end  of  udmoiiisliing  us  U) 
drain,  correct  and  cuUi\'Tite  our  barren  marshes,  and 
convert  them  into  luxuriant  meadows. 

Their  collecting  in  swarms  around  nobler  animals  to 
suck  their  blood,  may  remind  us  of  the  conduct  of 
sonic  men^  who  swarm  around  nobler  ;uid  better  men 
for  no  other  object,  than  that  for  which  the  musquctoc 
fastens  upon  the  lion — to  sling  and  bleed  him.  Sucli 
men’s  character  should  be  examined  rather  by  the  en¬ 
tomologist,  than  by  the  intellectual  philosopher.  Their 
littleness,  their  buzzing,  their  sting,  their  impertinence 
are  properties  that  assimulate  them  to  the  insect  cLiss  ; 
especially  to  the  mischievous  little  genius  of  the  culex. 

Ill  fine,  the  successive  and  marvelous  changes  of  this 
curious  little  insect,  furnishes  a  striking  emblem  of  a 
subject  of  more  delightful  contemplation.  What  are 
now  aquatic  larvae,  are  destined  ere  long  to  sail  in  gal¬ 
lant  trim  through  the  aerial  fluid,  and  expatiate  on 
spreading  wii^  over  tracts  of  air,  so  the  good  man^ 
sown  in  weakness  is  raised  in  power;  for  this  cor¬ 
ruption  shall  put  on  incorruptlon,  and  this  mortal  shall 
put  on  immortality.’*  He  who  furnishes  wings  for  the 
flight  of  the  larvae,  wilt  accomplish  this  glorious  change.* 

Bishop  Hobart,  of  New-York,  after  having  been  for 
tome  months,  in  habits  of  intimate  association,  with  the 
Episcopal  bishops  of  England,  is  now  preaching  to  large 
congregations,  in  the  city  of  seven  hills. 
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